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ON MORTIFICATION. | 
By R. A. Stafford, Esq., Surgeon to St. Marylebone Infirmary. 


Tnere has lately been in the St. Marylebone Infirmary a most interesting 
case of mortification or gangrene under my care. It occurred in a boy 
who had been nearly starved to death. He was found in Gee’s court, 
leading out of Oxford street, and was brought to the Infirmary by two 
licemen. ‘The account he gave of himself is as follows :—That for a 
gth of time he had been sometimes in and sometimes out of work ; and 
from the uncertainty of getting employment, he had been frequently 
nearly a week together without tasting food; and not fiking to go to the 
workhouse, all he has had to subsist on has been a cup of tea and a bit 
of bread and butter, given to him occasionally by those in the same house 
almost as poor as himself, and who stinted themselves to support him. 
His friends at length left the house, and some of them eras him to go 
to the workhouse to state his distressed condition. y did not, how- 
ever, do so. He gradually became weaker and weaker, and no one went 
near him; he at Jength contrived to crawl up from the kitchen in which 
he was lodging, and placed himself at the of the house, where he 
was seen by a policeman. When admitted he had not tasted food, c 
even a drop of water, for four whole days ! | : 
The present condition of the poor fellow is, that both of the lower ex- 
tremities are mortified ; in the right leg the rene begins about three 
inches ahove the ankle, and involves the whdle t, it being black, and 
apparently the death of the pen is complete. In the left leg the mortifi- 
cation begins about two inches from the knee, and extends all over the. 
lower part of the limb, looking even blacker than the other leg. ‘The 
stench is horrible, and the whole sight most disgusting. = = = 
The circulation of the poor * boy is in the lowest state of languor ; the 
pulse is hardly perceptible, the voice feeble, and the countenance ex 
sive of the greatest degree of exhaustion. So inclined is the whole body 
to mortify, that the tip of the nose is gangrenous, and the points on the 
patellz are disposed to slough. | | | 
On his arrival into the Infirmary he was wm gene placed in bed, and 
poultices of bran, mingled with a solution of chloride of lime, were ap- 
plied to the mortified limbs, and also a turpentine liniment to those ong 
where there was any appearance of life. was carefully fed with beef- 
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tea, giving a small quantity every now and then, so as not to overload 
the stomach, or at first to stimulate him too much. By degrees, and as he 
could bear it, the quantity of food'was ‘increased. He was ordered bark 
Sage and wine cautiously and sparingly. ‘These remedies were gra- 

ually iocreased in.dose.and strength as he became stronger ; and & bet 
thé sloughs began: to separate from the living’ parts, he was ordered a 
meat diet, r, eggs, and other nourishment. The mortified surfaces 
Were" iicised both “longitudinally and laterally in every part. ‘The sepa- 
ration of the mortified from the living parts went on rapidly, and the left 
leg was completely-barked, or denuded of the integument, so that. in the 
greatest part of the Jimb the muscles and tendons were exposed almost 
as clean as if they had been dissected, the foot being quite dead: in the 
right the mortification had extended through the tendo-Achillis down to 
the bone ; and the ligaments of the ankle-joint had given way. 

The boy had gone on well for five weeks, and it was proposed, when: 
his general health was sufficiently restored, to remove both limbs at the. 
spot of the line of demarcation of the separation of the living from the 
dead parts. He was, however, without any apparent cause, suddenly 
taken with a shivering fit; fever supervened; he refused all food, and. 
died in four days. 
_ His body was examined. ll the viscera were healthy, and no. other 
cause could be found to account for his death than the mortification. —_. 

Mortification, besides the different terms which have been employed to. 
express its different characters—sphacelus, slough, &c.—has been divided. 
into two principal varieties, humid and dry gangrene; or what I think 
might be a better term, would be acute and chronic. 0 stceaeel pike 

‘Humid gangrene is where the mortification is moist and contains the 
fluids of the part when it died. 

J is where the death of the part has taken place gradually,, 
from a diminished. circulation through it, or from a disease of the. vessels, 
The gradual death of the part is well exemplified by gangrena senilis, 
Here the arteries are ossified, and the flow of blood through them is so. 
diminished that first the extremities and points of the toes become mor- 
tified from want of a proper supply ; then the first phalanx, creeping on,. 
drying as it goes, to the second and third joint of the toes; and at 
length the whole foot becomes involved. 

humid ene, however, the death of the part is immediate ; the 
inflammation has. been so violent, that sloughing has quickly taken place, 
and there has been no time for the fluids to evaporate : hence the broken- 
down and mortified structure remains moist. eS ae 

Mortification. arises from the undue circulation of blood in a part: 
either that there is a deficiency, or total absence of it; or that the circu- 
lation through it is too great, by inflammation arises to such a height. 
as to destroy the structure of a“part and cause its death. The process by 
which it.takes place, from whatever cause it may arise, is, first, that the 
capillaries of the dying part become plugged up by the coagulation of their 
contents, and then by the coagulation of the blood in the larger vessels ; 
consequently circulation through them is at an end, and accordingly the. 


~ 


undergoes that change whicl: occurs to. the whole body 
eatn. 

Mortification or gangrene may be caused in various ways: by inflamma- 
tion, such as we see ia phlegmonous erysipelas ;. the patinsacles wounds 
after severe accidents, &c. ; by the want of a proper nourishment. of.a 
part; by a disease of the heart,this organ not having sufficient power. to 
throw the blood ,to. the extremities—a case of which | once saw at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; by cold, for instance frost-bitten parts ;. and by 
inanition from want of food, like the case already related at the begin- 
ning of this paper. Mortification may also be caused by other means. 
There is hospital gangrene, a disease occurring in crowded wards, and of 
an infectious nature. In. this disease, wounds, of whatever character 
they may be, become gangrenous, being of a putrid, pulpy texture ; anil 
when one patient of a ward has been attacked by.it, the same character 
of gangrene appears in the wounds and sores of others. Of late years 
the disease has been of rare occurrence, as hospitals are more cleanly 
kept and better ventilated than formerly. Now and then, however, hos- 
pital gangrene makes its appearance, and more particularly ia milit 
hospitals after battles, when the wards are crowded by the wouaded,.. 1 
appears that hospital gangrene begins. by the formation of a vesicle om.the 
edge of a sore, containing a watery fluid of a livid or a reddish-brown 
color. It is attended by an extreme stinging pain ; and when the vesicle 
breaks, sloughing commences from the spot, and spreads all over the 
wound, forming its surface into a pulpy, unorganized mass. When this 
slough is separated, the ulceration continues ; the cavity of'the wound in- 
creases in size, and its edges become indurated. ‘The sore discharges at 
first a thin glutinous matter, and afterwards a matter of a thicker charac- 
pic of a dirty yellowish white, and sometimes of a black or brown 
co 


Animal poisons may produce gangrene ; for instance, a peculiar syphi- 
litic poison causes sloughing phagedena, which is proved by the part being 
destroyed by nitric acid, and it recovers. Putrid ‘meat on a wound 
will give rise to it also. I have seen cooks and butchers, who have 
wounded their fingers where the meat was tainted, get gangrene of the 
wound ; and in one case I was obliged to aimputate the finger. In an- 
other case, also of a gangrenous sore on the finger of a cook, which could 
not be accounted for, its character was so peculiar that 1 was led to in- 
quire whether she had handled tainted meat. I found this to be the 
case, and it could be traced to this cause. Those who have todo with 
the hides of animals are often the subjects of a peculiar black gangrene, 
or mortification. ‘There are perhaps several spots on the fingers and 
hands which become mortified, and the slough is very dark, and of so 
peculiar an appearance that it cannot be mistaken by those who have 
seen it. I remember several instances where persons have. presented 
themselves at hospitals with black, sloughing wounds on their hands, and 
‘on inquiry their employment has been connected with the hides of 

There is a disease termed cancrum or gangrena oris, which occurs 
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after measles, or fever. It first shows itself by a dark vesicle on the lips, 
when ulceration and sloughing commence. The sloughing goes on 
rapidly, and no application can arrest its progress. It destroys, perhaps, 
more than half the cheek; and the patient being in a low condition, 
generally sinks under it. A case of this description happened a few 
weeks ago in the St. Marylebone Infirmary, under the care of Dr. Clen- 
dinning, and | saw it also myself. It was in a child of five years of age, 
who'had had the measles. Numerous applications were employed, even 
to nitric acid, but none of them had the least effect. The child was also 
supported by bark, wine, and nourishment, but it died. 
Mortification is often produced by bad food, and I believe that almost 
all the sloughing sores we see which occur among the poor arise from 
want of proper nourishment. I have endeavored to trace the origin of 
the sloughing ulcer seen in hospitals, and 1 have found, with very few ex- 
ions, that the individuals suffering from them have been ill-fed, lived 
in ill-ventilated rooms, and have suffered the extremes of borerty: A very 
curious description of mortification is recorded, which is caused by eatin 
bread made bad or diseased rye ; and the same also has happe 
from eating the bread made from black wheat. This species of gangrene 
is of a dry nature, aud takes place gradually. Authors inform us that 
this gangrene is as dry as touchwood, or as the limbs of a mummy. It 
is impossible to account for it, but no doubt the ergot of rye which-is 
eaten has some effect on the blood, causing its coagulation and want of 
vitality in the extreme vessels. Pressure will give rise to mortification 
when the patient is in a debilitated state. ‘This we too frequently see in 
those who have long lingered from disease. The parts which come 
chiefly in contact with the bed, from natural pressure made by the weight 
of the body, become mortified; and when this occurs, it generally -ac- 
celerates the death of the patient. I believe it has often happened in 
chronic diseases (such as these of the joints, the spine, 7g this 
mortification arising from pressure has prevented the recovery of the pa- 
tient, which otherwise would have taken place. From the feebleness 
and the emaciated state of the body, it has been impossible to prevent 
it: consequently the patient has to contend with a double disease, which 
will necessarily wear him out. ‘The profession and the public cannot be 
too much obliged to Dr. Amott for the invention of the water-bed—an 
invention which, though simple, will conduce to the comfort and pro- 
longation of life of thousands, and the recovery of many. It is much 
to be regretted that the inventions which tend to save the life of our 
fellow creatures are not more noticed by the government. Some public 
testimony to an individual who has employed his talents for the good of 
the community would be an encouragement to others to follow his 
example. 
4 sd seen, within these last few years, a description of gangrene 
which does not appear to me to be common. It breaks out in patches 
on different parts of the body, and more particularly in the lower extremi- 
ties, being, perhaps, about the size of the palm of the hand. The 
at first is ex y hard, and its circumference is well defined, feeling al- 
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There is a slight red blush at first upon it, and the part is slightly , ele- 
vated, but it does not appear to be attended with great pam.\; The red- 
ness of the skin increases, and it becomes of a deep purplish blush. In 
a few days the whole mass, which was hard, becomes a slough, resem- 
bling a rotten poor, being shreddy and pulpy, and of a dirty-brewn or 
yellow color. The slough is gradually separated from the living part, and 
a deep, rocky, irregular sore is left with. indurated edges. It 
happens that these patches of gangrene occur in more than one $ut at 
a time, and they go on breaking out one after another for a continuance ; 
and while one ulcer made by it heals, another spot makes its appearance. 
It is evident that this disease, like carbuncle, arises from a lowered state of 
ot y say that the strangulation of a es m 
tion ; for instance, in hernia, when the gut has ght too lor 
is it mortifies. So, likewise, pig 
cially place a ligature round a —such as a a | : 
rhoid, or the tonsils of the throat, he dies. Wend sored of the 
urine will give rise to sloughing abscesses, and mortification of the cel- 
lular structure. These cases are very common, and of almost daily 
occurrence. 
The sudden stoppage of a current of blood, when the anastomosing 
arteries have not sufficient power to carry on the circulation, will often 
cause mortification of the limb where that current is-so arrested. . For in- 
stance, in aneurism, such an occurrence may happen. It has, to my own 
knowledge, often taken place in. popliteal aneurism, when the femoral ar- 
tery has been tied. I have seen four or five cases of it, where the leg 
has mortified after the operation, in consequence of which the patient has 
died. ‘To remedy so fatal a catastrophe, if possible, would be most de- 
sirable: and I have a proposal to make to prevent a recurrence of it. 
We all know that when so large a vessel as the femoral artery 1s 
tied, the circulation is carried on by the profunda femoris, and its anasto- 
mosing branches with those of the anterior and posterior tibial arteries, 
Now it is impossible to know whether’ these vessels are strong or weak 
—large or small. If they are strong and large, they may carry on the 
circulation very well; but if they are weak and. small, it is impossible 
they can do so; therefore the mischief takes place. Now I propose 
that a tourniquet be placed on the femoral artery below the’ origin of the 
profunda, and as near to the aneurism as_ possible, for a few hours every 
day, for some time before the operation——a month, perhaps, or as long a 
— uld experience prove the utility of this method) as it may be re- 
ired. By doing this, the current.of blood through the main trunk of the 
eaiteal artery would be gradually stopped, and the circulation would be 
carried on through the profunda and the anastomosing vessels; whereby 
they all would be enlarged and strengthened by degrees, and consequently 
would admit the blood more readily through them. | When, therefore, the 
operation of tying the femoral artery is performed, the profunda and anas- 
tomosing vessels would have already been accustomed to carry through 


most like a introduced | into the cellular structure. - : 


them the increased current of blood; and consequently the danger of 
mortification of the limb would be much less, if not altogether prevented. 


—Lon. Med. Gazette. 


HOMCEOPATHY ILLUSTRATED. 


notice in last week’s Journal, of the Transactions of the Medical 
of the State of New York, the address of Dr. T. W. Blatchford 
on Homeeopathy was alluded to. We have copied below a few para- 
i from it, but hardly sufficient, we fear, to give the reader a correct 
ea of a production which occupies nearly a hundred pages, and which 
seems to have been prepared with much industry and talent.] mt 
Of what possible value, | ask, are all the late splendid researches in 
thological anatomy and in physiology, in the estimation of a man who 
could write such a sentence as the following? ‘I cannot comprehend,” 
‘says Hahnemann, “ how it is possible for physicians to imagine that they 
‘ouvht to search the interior of the human economy : it is inaccessible and 
concealed from our view.” And again at page 26, “just as little,” says 
he, “as we can witness what is passing in the interior of our bodies in a 
healthy @ndition, and as certainly as they are concealed from us as they 
fie open to the sight of Omniscience, just so little can we perceive the 
internal operations of the animal frame when life is disturbed by disease. 
The action that takes place in diseases manifests itself only by external 
mptoms.” And at page 84, he says, “in what manner the vital prin- 
ciple produces morbid indications in the system, is to the ap or a 
useless question, and will therefore ever remain unanswered. Only that 
which is necessary for him to know of the disease and which is ful 
sufficient for the purpose of cure, has the Lord of life rendered evident to 
the senses.” {am aware that homeeopathists in this country deny the 
charge brought Neen Hahnemann of being opposed to pathological in- 
vestigations ; but his own pen has rendered the attempt futile. And Hah- 
nemann is doubtless consistent with himself in this respect, for of what 
use can such researches be to a system which broadly and repeatedly as- 
Serts that sensation is the true, the only true index to disease? It is true, 
Hahnemann talks about the pulse, and the tongue, and the secretions, but 
it can only be for a similar reason to that which he gives for continuing a 
species of names for disease, “that we might,” says he, “by degrees 
dissipate the illusion.” But Hahnemann is not the only homceopathist 
who speaks contemptuously of pathology: another, of authority suffi- 
ciently high for Hahnemann himself to quote, writes thus: ‘ The physi- 
cian who engages in a search after the hidden springs of the se 
economy will hourly be deceived; but the homceopathist possesses him- 
self of a guide that may be depended on.” | ‘3 
- © The sole inquiry of the physician,” says Dr. Hering, the apostle 
of homeopathy in Penneytviaie, “is after the symptoms, because the 
symptoms alone determine his choice of a remedy; and upon the ful- 
Ness or accuracy with which these are noticed, rests the entire manage- 
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ment of the cure. All:therefore depends upon:the correct examinations 
of the patient, and not upon any possible opinions concerning the: nature 
and essence of the disease; nor upon learned views concerning: its con- 
cealed seat ; nothing indeed but the symptoms are to be accepted as:the 
guide of the treatment, because in them no error is possible ”!!! Ido 
wonder if every old woman. does not know that the same cduses often 
produce different symptoms, and that the samé symptoms often arise 
from different causes. | 
All our old therapeutical agents upon which physicians have leaned for 
centuries with safety and confidence, are anathematized. Bleeding is’ 
affirmed to be not only useless, but pernicious under any circumstances 
whatever. “ The living human body,” says Hahnemann, “ never con- 
tained one drop of blood too much.” Again, “a superabundance: of 
blood can never exist.” And yet again, he says, “ having recourse to 
bleedings nothing can justify.” . The substitute is aconite, as will appear 
from the following extract: “The most violent -pleuritic fever, with all 
its attendant alarming symptoms, is cured in the space of twenty-four hours 
at farthest, without loss of blood or any other antiphlogistic whatsoever, 
by giving one globule of sugar impregnated with the juice of aconite 
of the decillionth (30th) degree of dilution.” Verily, the days of mira- 
cles have come again. * Mint 
- But not only is smelling the medicine sufficient to produce the desired 
effect, and, as the book says, “the preferable mode of using:it,” but ac- 
tually touching it will do just as well, if not a little better.. Listen to the 
289th aphorism of this most wonderful man; it is after this wise: “Every 
part of the body that is sensible to the touch is equally susceptible of re- 
ceiving the impression of medicines and of conveying it to all other parts 
of the body.” Dipping the finger, then, in medicine, must- necessarily be 
a9 efficacious as taking it into the stomach, and more:so, too, for the sense 
of touch is certainly more fully developed on the fingers than. in. any 
other portion of the human frame. For such a discovery alone; Hahne- 
mann ought to receive tlie lasting thanks of all the delicate stomachs in 
the world. This confessedly goes far ahead of allopathy, and no mistake. 
It is certainly curious to observe the different stages by which ‘the old 
gentleman seems to have arrived at this, the true’ climateric of infinitesi- 
mality. He first began with ordinary doses, but soon finding they’ would 
not always answer, no matter how “ perfectly hommopathic’ to: the ‘dis 
ease,” he tried small doses, then from’ smaller to less and less, until-he 
reached his infinity itself.. Finding at this stage, of course; a total want 
of action, he discovers the magic power of trituration and agitation. 
But this, being as yet altogether too “material ” for the spiritual nature 
of his system, he changes the ordinary place of deposite, from the sto- 
mach to the nostrils, then from the nostrils to the parts most sensible to 
touch, of course to the fingers; and at arms’ length, too, we are bound 
to suppose, for assuredly it would never answer to touch it and smell it at 
the same time, especially that which is carried to its “ highest potence,” 
which, in homceopathic language, means reduced the most, for it: “ mi 
endanger the life of the patient!” Now, I should’ not at all wonder if, 
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according to the suggestion of a facetious co t in Missouri, it 
will not next be discovered that “ if a friend should take the medicine for 
you it will do just as well as if you should take it yourself.” This 
‘would yeem to be just about the thing the poet was after when he 
’ as 


Another peculiar feature about homeeopathy, not much calculated to 


give it success with the thinking portion of community, is that their 
periodicals and other organs, animate and inanimate, speak of no unsuc- 
4 plication of their principles ; none but palpable cases of cure 
are mentioned, and these are served up in a dress to suit the multitude. 
‘This is a feature which is certainly calculated to ally homeopathy with 
empiricism, to say the least; and reminds one of the artful contrivance 
of the proprietor of a certain mineral spring in England, who kept one 
room in which were deposited the crutches of all those patients who had 
received so much benefit from the waters as not to require their assist- 
ance any longer. One day a company of ladies and gentlemen, as usual, 


were shown into this apartment with its 100s and 100s of crutches, and | 


the virtues of the waters highly extolled, when an old decrepid servant 
of the establishment, who was seated in one corner of the room, said in a 


low tone to a gentleman who stood near, “ Ab me!” said she, “ah me! 


they take good care to say nothing about the heaps of crutches we burn 
up every year, of the poor creatures who come here only to die. Dead 
bones tell no tales, you know.” 
. In Bell’s Bulletin of Medical Science for July, three classes of home- 
opathic practitioners are enumerated. 1. Those who go Halinemann’s 
whole 2. Those who, while they profess to practise homaopathi- 
cally, after the straightest sect, give “ common but small doses, and those 
of active and sometimes poisonous articles ;”’ and 3d. Your “ either way, 

how” practitioners, “thrifty knaves, who eare not bow they eam 
the ‘ eal qrenen it comes into their own pockets. .They pay the 
profession their own judgments, and science itself, the odd com pli- 
ment. of asking their patients how they wish to be treated, and: according 
to the reply will either bleed them or give them a Hahnemann vial te 
smellto.. “‘Can we wonder,” continues the Bulletin, “that so many 
ignorant persons in the general community prate about systems of medi- 
eine, when they see such conduct.in some of the professors of the art?” 
According to this writer, therefore, it seems the first class may be denomi- 
nated the true, the second the hypocritical, and the third the accom- 


» Or, to illustrate this classification by a familiar anecdote. An aged 
geatleman once remarked that he had been so unfortunate as to. bury 
three wives. ‘Their characters differed essentially from each other, es- 
oo" the methods they chose to manage his wardrobe. One, though 
in one. eye, was careful to mend a broken garment as well as. she 


? 
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knew how, by a decent patch, when first it required it. The second con- 
tinued to tie up with a string or draw together with a thread the broken 
edges, until, without his knowledge, she could get some one to mend it for 
her—while the third contented herself by merely pinning together what 
either her ignorance or her indoleace would vot. allow her to a | 
invariably promised by-and-by ‘to do it, just as he should like best. “His 
first wife he called Petchy Patch, his second Tte Up, and his third Pini 
Up. The old man added, with a deep-drawn sigh, “ God bless Parcuy 
Parca ; I hope, too, it has gone well with Txzr Ur; but ] am sure the. 
de’il took Pin Up.” 
In justice, however, to the first class, or the true Hahnemannic home-: 
—— it should be remarked that they utterly disown the two last 
asses, and feel themselves in no way responsible for any of their doings ; 
indeed, they denounce them in no measured term@jand justly, too, for 
between “allopathy” and true homeopathy there can be no compro- 
mise. Hahnemann calls them a new “mongrel sect, that continues to 
w like a cancer upon the vitals of diseased human beings;” he says, 
on, that they must be separated “ by an immeasurable gulph from 
homeeopathy.” And again, at page 150, after bestowing upon them a 
prodigiously severe castigation, he finishes by asking the following ques- 
a light-minded and pernicious sect 
callin a ficult beneficent art, bomeeopathic 
t nothwithstanding all this, which assuredly should satisfy any rea- 
sonable man, the cry is still repeated, try it. ‘Try it before you con- 
demn it—don’t suffer your minds to be warped by prejudice, and fast 
barred against conviction, just because you .can’t un how these 


things can be.” These appeals seem plausible indeed, and it must be. 


confessed are wielded with some success, and to the prejudice of those 
against whom they are directed. They seem so overflowing with a su- 
perior candor and disinterestedness that one is almost tempted to fall down 
and do homage likewise. | | 
This wanton experimenting, however, meee the animal economy, don’t, 
some how or other, just suit our fancy. It may be an amusing exercise, — 
a pleasing pastime, for those who either have nothing else to do, or who 
set so low an estimate on human life as to handle it like a pretty play- 
thing to “amuse children of a larger growth.” But to the physician 
who views it as a priceless commodity entrusted, as it were, to him for its 
longest possible preservation, it becomes a serious business to trifle with it. 
What ! tamper with such a jewel ! jeopard its very existence, and especially 
by experiments which are confessedly the very antipodes of reason ! 
owever much he may like to be amused, or however much the judi- 
cious physician would be gratified to know the result of certain experi- 
ments, he feels in duty bound to abstain from both under leper; esi 
such a nature, and as he regards peace of conscience here, and unta- 
bility beyond the grave, he acts upon the motto, “touch not, handle 
not.” 


Try homoeopathy! try whether a thing of nought can successfully 
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grapple with an enemy of more than giant .strength ?) whether a power- 


less remedy can remove an overpowering disease ? the very idea is pre- 
posterous. It would be presumption personified, and { trust honest allo- 
pathists will always be contented to leave such a task in homeopathic 
with all its honors and all itsemoluments.§ 
+ ‘What would be thought of the sanity of the farmer, who had long 
been accustomed to conduct his agricultural ‘pursuits by the Jabor of ox 
and horse and man, should he so far listen to the voice of a stranger, ever 
so learned, who should tell him that after years of patient research and 
observation he had discovered an insect which would supersede every: 
other needful power, and by only one of which he could readily ‘perform 
all the necessary labor upon his farm; what would be thought of him if 
he should be’ persuaded so far to yield up his better judgment, lay aside 
all his past experienti®, dispose’ of oxen, horses and men, and: purchase 
this insect, and go fairly into the experiment, and fully test the validity 
of its claim? Whatever we might think, most assuredly in comparison 
with the physician who could be so egregiously duped as to disregard all 
past experience; to lay aside the proper exercise of reason and com- 


_ mon sense, and recklessly cast away. remedies of known and tried virtue 


for those of less, infinitely less than insect strength, such conduct as the 
farmer’s would be the wisest, by just as much as human life is more valu- 
able than commodities attainable at pleasure. Bo ¥6 

What! try the experiment of homeopathy, especially in acute and 
— disease, and suffer the critical moment upon which perchance 
the life of a loved:and valued friend hangs suspended, to pass by unim- 
proved, or, which is the same thing, occupied only in watching the results 
of experiments with homeopathic dilutions, or delusions, as they should 


_ be termed? “Oh, tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 


Askelon.” 
As I have already said, however, good may grow out of this system of 
infinite inconsistencies ; stranger things have happened in our world. It is 
to the ideal phantom of the philosopher’s stone, that got such a fast hold 
the human mind as for a century at least to urge from research to re- 
search, and from experiment to experiment, requirmg the utmost toil, and 
labor, aad patience, that medicine is indebted for some of its most 
efficient remedies, and to which chemistry is indebted, we may almost 
say, for its very existence ; and witli chemistry, the arts and manufactures. 
To quackery, too, in one form or another, we are indebted for some of 
the best medicinal compounds; and so, doubtless, to homceopathic empi- 
ricism, may succeeding generations be indebted for some peculiar applica- 
tion of medicines hitherto not dreamed of. It is next to impossible that 
so much research and observation as homceopathists are now bestowing 
Mt se various substances, drawn from the three kingdoms, animal, vegeta- 
e and mineral, will not in time elicit some facts which will add value to 
the nt stock of medical and pharmaceutical knowledge; but it 1s 
more than probable that all such honors even will be acquired like the 
crown of the conqueror, only through fields of blood. o ah. 
_ {do wonder if, at this age of the world, proof is required to convince 
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the- reasonable portion of mankind that every. physician deserving the en- 
viable name, is not above.all things anxious, and. ready and willing toem- 
ploy in the management of disease those means which, all things considered, 
‘are best calculated for the relief of suffering humanity ? Yet homceopathists 
would fain make the community. believe that. these . qualifications. are 
their legitimate, their exclusive right, inherited from the venerable founder 
of their system, the patriarch of their fulsome adulation, their ,.beau 
_ ideal of all that is excellent in man, whether in head, or. heart, in: capa- 
. This Ishmaelitish feature of homeopathy, it appears to me, is of itself 
sufficient to put the thoughtful on their guard, when in sober reflection 
pe ask themselves whether science or truth can ever stand in need of 
such despicable assistance, or whether it does. not always .betoken a:bad 
cause. Homeopathy, like every other subject presented for the favor of 
the public, must stand or fall upon its own merits ; foreign aid cannot al- 
. Without the basis. of truth, no subject can long endure the searching 
test of time. The support of confiding friends, must. fail it when friends 
themselves are compelled. to look abroad for help; and the.breath of 
popular applause, which often dies away with the sound which announcéd 
its birth, will be attracted by other oljects, and sadly disappoint the vis- 
ionary votaries who, trusted to.its deceitfulsong. 


4 


DR. BROWN’S REPLY TO DR: ABBE.© 

___. Te the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, = 

Sir,—I noticed in your Journal, a few. days since, a piece purporting to be 
a critique on my. brief exposition. of brass ratchets and corslets, and. their 
disastrous effects upon the health and constitution of those who submit 
to their use. This passing notice, 1 felt called upon to take, both from 
considerations of what was my duty towards the public, as well as from 
feelings of sincere sympathy with the distress and suffering to which my 
attention is constantly attracted, in those individuals who have long bees 
subject to this mode of treatment, and it was against measures, not men, 
_ To the minds of the public, and particularly of my medical brethren, 
the flimsy pretensions presented in the piece above alluded to, mingled 
with vague and sophisticated reasoning, present themselves so. broadly 
upon the surface, and are thus rendered so apparent to the eye of every 
candid reader, that further reply seems scarcely to be called for. A man 
who, with pretensions toa knowledge of physiology and philosophy, can 
thus come forward, and gravely promulgate the grossest errors and ab- 
surdities in both of these branches of science-—who can for a moment 
entertain the idea, and yet more, give it utterance, of the possibility of 
fixing a muscle, or set of muscles, in a human frame, by means of brass 
splints, and iron screws, in such a manner as that when they are thrown 
aside, these muscles shall not again, and immediately, resume their former 
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ition, even placing out of the question the well-known law in regard 
vt these organs, that when a muscle remains, for a certain length of time, 
unused, it invariably degenerates into matter very nearly resembling jelly, 
in its character and conformation—who can, in sober earnest, call into 
support of his arguments, the aid of a fabulous account of an Eastern 
devotee, by which he would. prove that it is consistent with the physi- 
cal powers of a human being to hold a limb in a certain position un- 
til, as he states (to make use of his own language) it is fired—(the only 
construction to be placed upon which philosophical term, I presume to 
be, that said limb is thus rendered incapable of its natural movements), 
can scarcely expect that arguments, thus supported, can be entitled to se- 
rious consideration. Now if he 
held) m a certain ion, and there permitted to remain for a certain 
length of time, would, either from a total paralysis of its muscular fibre 
entirely lose its power of motion, or from 
taken place have those motions ‘confined within certain limits,” he 
would merely have been stating a fact, in a scientific Journal, of which 
the veriest tyro is conscious. . 
-. Yet such is one of the arguments made use of; and this proves (if it 
proves anything) far more than its use in this instance was intended to 
ve—viz., that muscles intended by nature to support the spinal column 
In its erect position, can, by the means of tight lacing, brass corslets, 
whale-bone splints and various other instruments, be fixed, or paralyzed, 
so as to be henceforth and forever unfit to perform these all-important func- 
tions. And yet do we here find one, who upon no other authority than his 
own asseveration, will, and does unreservedly, bid defiance to various well- 
established and (to the man of science) undoubted laws of the human 
economy—who, with a breath, would overthrow laws which have been 
acknowledged to govern matter from the creation to the present time, 
telling us that by pressure we expand—who compares the bony cage 
which encloses the heart, lungs, &c., to an elastic ellipsis, and tells us 
that a pressure made upon one portion of its surface will elevate it at an- 
ther. This, if it can have any signification, is intended to convey the 
that the chest may be compared to an India-rubber ball, or a bladder 
filled with air, or any other elastic substance, of a given shape, which, if 
pressure be made upon it at one point, will bulge out at another. If the 
firm, bony substance of which the ribs and vertebre are composed, yield- 
ing, as anatomy has (until this era of renowned speculation) taught, 
only at its articulations, or as in the case of the false ribs, after the man- 
ner of a bow, when’ pressed upon at its points, will give countenance to 
such an assertion, then indeed will its originator have proved himself the 
discoverer of new, and, before this, unheard of principles, both in physio- 


logy and anatomy. 

_ But enough of this. I might speak of the bold and illustrious con- _ 
ceptions which first originated the unimaginable comparison which we 
find here instituted, between a fractured femur and a distorted spine. I 
might go on examining similar errors, and with like facility detected, were 
they not so numerous that it is truly astonishing how, in the short space 
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by the article alluded to, philosophy and. 


S.—Since dy bas called, who. has 
been a martyr to brass corslets for two years. stated, with tears in 
her eyes, that for a great portion of that time her clothes had been kept wet 
by the discharge from sores on her hips and back, caused by. the pressure 
and chafing of the corslets, and that she was not at all. improved in her form. 
J have also received a letter from a young lady, who has worn the cors- 
lets about the same length of time. She states that her health is so re- 
duced, that it is impracticable for her to come*to Boston for the present. 
I learn from verbal authority that she is able to sit up Rap pom 
of the day, and cannot walk without assistance. 

If doubts remain on the minds of any with regard to. the in 
effects of ratchets and corslets, they are requested to call at my 
Belknap street, Boston, and examine the veritable articles themselves 


Dr. James irk, of G 

‘In the month of May | 
aged 34 years, with the following symptoms. “His skin is very dark 
sallow ; his head large, heavy, a pal go firmly ossified; bis teeth 
pearing. ‘The clavicles project upwards into the neck in the form of 
arch, while the sternum is protruded in front of the chest like the keel 
a boat, and there is a large and: deep hollow caused by the 
of the ribs under each arm-pit. The belly is Jarge an hard; and 
thighs and legs much wasted and emaciated ; "hej is unable to walk, 
the wrist-joints, in particular, seem much enlarged.” 

addition to. these found a short, 


that his bowels were rather loose, an his urine high colored ; that he 
was.very thirsty, and averse to. making any exertion ;. that he was.in the 
habit of picking his nose, and that he had regularly every evening a febrile 
so. marked that but for the appearance of‘his body | would 
have su him to have been laboring under infantile remittent. As I 
oe at this time to be reading Maunsell and Evanson’s work on the 
Diseases of Children, it was oo on the subject of this child’s com- 
plaint, and I: resolved to give their plan of treatment a fair trial. 
. .. Having first, then, cleared out. the bowels by four small doses of calo- 
mel and rhubarb, we. began the administration of their remedy, which 
consists of three drops of, the hydriodated solution of iodine, and the same 


CASE 
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quantity of the tincture of the muriate of iron, given three times daily 
in sweetened water ;'the number of the drops of each to be gradually 
increased to ten.'. He was also ordered to have a warm salt-water bath 
every evening, with friction over the spine and belly; his mother was 
likewise instructed ‘to place his back against some unyielding surface, and 
to press back the sternum with the palm of the hand (as practised by 
Dupuytren), taking care not to give pain. | 
Shortly after taking the medicine his appetite became considerably 
swepneval 5 but, unfortunately, his mother having neglected to dry him 
after coming out of the bath, he caught cold, and his cough became 
much aggravated. In these circumstances he was ordered a mixture for 
his cough, and a‘small blister over the middle of the sternum, his former 
medicine being continued ; but neither the blister nor the expectorant, 
which was repeated, seemed to do his cough any good. After the 
blister had healed up, the sternum was pressed ‘back as formerly, and 
the cough began gradually to disappear as the chest approached more 
nearly to its natural conformation. Four months after the time when 
this boy was first brought to me, during the whole of which period 
the above practice was sedulously persevered in, except the bathing 
and pressing back of the sternum, which were discontinued two weeks 
ago, | found him to have made a very marked and astonishing degree 
of improvement. His skin was much clearer, bis chest was flatter, 
the hollows under his arm-pits were neither so large nor so deep, his 
belly was smaller and softer ; his arms, which were the first to improve, 
are now quite plump, and the swelling of the wrist-joints mich di- 
minished ; his legs and thighs were'also much improved, and he could 
walk by tlie hand. He had no cough, thirst or fever; his appetite was 
good, his bowels regular, and he was not so fond of salt. uP 
- An equally pleasing change had taken place in this clild’s disposition. 
Formerly he was peevish, timorous and unwilling to make any exertion ; 
now he is cheerful, active, and bold. He was at this time taking eight 
iodine, and eight of steel, three times daily. 
’ Two months after I again saw this child, and found him still further 
improved. ‘The hollow under the arm-pit has disappeared entirely on 
one side, and is much diminished on the other. ‘The chest is now near! 
of the natural appearance; he has also become quite fat, and can wa 
alone. He had (at this time) taken no medicine for almost two months. | 
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_ Term of Medical ny resolution was introduced at the late an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Society of the State of New York, by Dr. 
Ely, that no person should be admitted to an examination as a physician 
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or surgeon, who had not studied seven years in the office of a practising 
‘physician and surgeon. Furthermore, the certificate to show the time 
the student had read, should be verified by the oath of the person grant- 
ing it. ~And lastly, it was provided, in the third division of the resolve, 
that no person shall receive the degree of doctor of medicine until he 
shall have been three years a licensed physician, or until le shall have 
been licensed as a physician and surgeon, and subsequent thereto, shall 
me spent six months as a pupil in some of the public hospitals of this 

~ However much a reformation may be required in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of students, if these regulations were enforced it would imme- 
diately drive more than five hundred medical students out of the empire 
State, into Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Dr. Ely undoubtedly has feos intentions ; but he must be extremely short 
sighted not to perceive that any system of study in the State of New 
York, greatly at variance with the common course in the @ighboring 
States, could not be sustained with any hope of success; the reformation 
must be simultaneous in all of them, to accomplish the end in view. __ 


Sources and Mode of Action of Fever.—Perhaps the Thackery Prize 
Essay “On the Sources and Mode of Propagation of the Continued Fe- 
vers of Great Britain and Ireland, by William Davidson, M.D.,” may be 
thought of less importance here than in the country where it originated 
and to which its observations mainly apply. The essay itself is fami- 
liarly known to medical scholars in the United States, but the form in 
which it now ra is calculated to facilitate its more general circula- 
tion. It treats of the sources of typhus ; the analogy of typhus to exan- 
thematous fevers ; sources of continued fevers, not typhoid ; circumstances 
- favoring the diffusion of continued fever ; circumstances which tend to 
render fever communicable from one person to another ; on the identity of — 
typhus and the typhoid fevers, &c. 

Part II. is an inquiry into the sources and mode of action of the poi- 
son of fever, by Dr. Alfred Hudson, Physician to the Naval Fever Hos- 
pital. The two parts make up a neat library octavo, of 178 pages, which 
can be sent by mail in sheets. In the fever regions of the South and. 
West, this compact work should be in the hands of every practitioner. 
The whole ground is surveyed, and all authorities cited that are entitled 
to consideration. Messrs. Barrington and Haswell, Philadelphia, are the 
publishers, of whom the sheets may be obtained in the way pointed out. 


County Medical Societies in the State of ‘New York.—For the sake of 
facilitating medical correspondence, we are induced to give the names of 
the presiding officer and secretary of the different county medical societies 
in the State of New York—premising, by the way, that the medical or- 

nization there, next to that of Connecticut, is the most complete of any 
n the Union. 7 

Albany Co., Drs. P. Van Buren, President, and H. Green, Secretary. 
Broome Co., Drs. S. H. French, and Lansing es Chautauque Co., 
Drs. O. Benedict and C. Parker. Chenango Co., Drs. Royal Ross and 
Thompson Mead. Columbia Co., Drs. J. M. Pruyn and H. A. Hearmance. 
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Cortland Co., Drs. B. Smith and Geo. W. Bradford.: Erie Co., Drs..J. 
Pride and James White. _ Genesee Co., Drs. I. S. Billings and C. H. Aus- 
tin. Herkimer Co., Drs. Lester Green and C.L. Easton: Jefferson Co., 
Drs. J. B. Crane and Chas. Goodale. Montgomery Co., Drs. James Die- 
fendorf and I. I. Buckbee. New York Co., Drs. John C. Cheesman and 
B. C. Coit.+ Nigara Co., Drs. I. S. Shuler.and O. Hill. Onondaga Co,, 
Drs. M. Phillips and N. R. Tefft. Orange Co., Drs. Chas. Winfield and 
J. W. Ostrom. Orleans Co., Drs. Caleb Hill and Lemuel C. Paine. O2- 
sego Co., Drs. John Hannay and A. Todd. Rensselaer Co., Drs. S.A. 
Cook and E. F. Crandall. Saratoga Co., Drs. J. Pulling and L. Moore. 
Seneca Co., Drs. Eastman and Bolter. why Shaw 


é 


A Premium for Vaccination.—In France, the government pays two 
francs to every poor person who is willing to be vaccinated, and the same 
sum for egch child brought by its parents. A central depot in Paris trans- 
acts the DUsiness, and the city is a great gainer by the operation. Igno- 
rance and prejudice can both be modified by money. The poor in Paris 
would never submit to vaccination, were it not for the premium, which 
will purchase bread or a ticket to the opera. Were it not for this plan, 
the small-pox would always rage, and the expense of ote | for the 
necessities of the poor ‘in pest-houses, and burying the dead, in that great 
city, would probably amount to ten times more, in a single year, than the 
sums now disbursed to promote kine pock inoculation. ye ti 


Operation for Deformity from Burn.—A New Haven, Conn. paper 
relates that an delicate operation was performed at the Hos- 
pital in that city on Wednesday last, by Dr. P. W. Ellsworth, a surgeon 
of Hartford. The subject was a girl » eae years of age, of Humphreys- 
ville, who was horribly deformed from a burn which she received when 
three years of age. The scar covered the whole of one side of the neck, 
extending from the left ear to the middle of the chin, and again from the 
anterior to the posterior end of the collar bone. By the contraction of the 
skin, the lower lip was completely turned out nearly to the bottom of the 
chin, and the jaw was drawn down to the breast, so that the position of the 
lower teeth was horizontal. Dr. E. divided the scar and brought the jaw 
and lip up to its proper position ; but this left a large gaping wound which 
it was necessary to fill, and this was done by cutting a strip of skin large 
enough to answer the purpose from the shoulder ; this strip, several inches 
in length and breadth, was not entirely detached, but was connected at one 
end where it was twisted, and then laid over the wound, the fleshy sub- 
stance of course down ; and the wound was then bound up. 

The wound on the shoulder was carefully drawn together, and the pa- 
tient is doing well. She bore the tedious and painful dissection with great 
fortitude. The entire operation, we learn, was never performed in Eu- 
rope, and never before in New England. It is not unusual to release such 
contractions of the skin by the knife; but Dr. Mutter, of Philadelphia, first 
attempted to cover the wound from the adjoining skin. It has been tried 
five or six times in the country since with success, and it is believed that 
this first case in New England will result satisfactorily. Dr. Ellsworth 
has been very successful in other delicate operations, and takes a high 
rank in his profession. 
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__ Expiration of Patents.—The fact has been officially announced, 
the following patent-right medicines are no longer — by cay ie 


term of the patents having expired. -They are thus designated :—C. 
Drops—the proprietor of which resided at Cornwall, Conn. Gout 
t ntee in New York. dicine (object not specified)—proprie- 
tor, F. Bird, Augusta, Ga. Rheumatic Pills—by E. Dean, Bidde 
Mass. Apparatus for infected Spine,—patented by J. K. ) New 
York. Teeth—terro-metallic—by A. Plautou, Philadelphia. te 
These articles and compositions, which at one period, and that only 
fourteen years ago, were considered of so much importance that the in- 
ventor secured his rights in them at the patent office, are now fast passing 
into forgetfulness. {1t would be curious to ascertain whether the proprie- 
tors ever realized the fortunes that were in prospect when the extraordi- 
nary rties of their doses were first trumpeted abroad to the public. 
et ~ silly things, the patenting of medicinal compounds is the most 
ridiculous. 


Neurology in New York.—A correspondent in New York asks— 
“Why don’t you blow up that humbug zewrology—for a greater never 
was ushered into the light. The last female operated upon here (the ex- 
periments may be found in your Journal) turns out to be and says 


she was trying to see how far she could hoax the doctors. Mr. Inman, 
on whom Dr. Buchanan operated while here, lost his impressibility at 
Albany, immediately after that exposure by the medical student, and has 
not yet recovered it. If convenient, I wish you would agers a piece of 
poetry contained in an article iff the March or February No. of the Demo- 
cratic Review, headed Neurology. 1 wish the whole thing may be ex- 
d in Boston—for a greater piece of charlatanry does not exist. 
F has injured himself much by endorsing it.” ieee bid 
Note.—Neurology has taken so well in Boston that a committee have 
invited the discoverer to visit Boston again in September, say the papers. 
It has been quite the go, and would have been more profitable, were it 
not for a more exciting discovery announced by a Scotchman, relative to 
going without sleep. e idea of always being wide awake is beginning 
to have admirers, and a committee may, perhaps, report upon the propriety 
and feasibility of dispensing with beds, sleeping-rooms, night-caps and 
nurse-lamps, in all time to come. | 


‘Medical Degrees Conferred.—On the 31st of March, the Rev. John 
Ludlow, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine on one hundred and fourteen gentlemen. A vale- 
dictory address by Dr. H. L. Hodge was delivered on the occasion. _ 


~ 


New York College of Physicians and Surgeons.—Dr. James R. Man- 
ley, one of the most talented and eminent members of the medical profes- 
sion in New York, has been elected president of the College of Physicians 
_and Surgeons, in place of Dr. John Augustine Smith, who resigned. The 

Regents of the University have shown that they are men of sound discre- 

i 
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_ Delirium Tremens treated with Belladonna.—An interesting is re- 
lated in a late No. of the London Lancet, in which a plaster of pure ex- 
tract of belladonna, applied to the spine between the scapule, was success- 

in inducing the requisite sleep, which a variety of other means had 
failed to do. Previous to its use alljher medicines were omitted, the 
bowels cleared by castor oil, and a -sized blister — to the spine. 
The next morning the cuticle was stripped from the blistered surface to 
the extent of three inches long by two wide, and the belladonna applied. 
The most profound sleep came on in nine minutes from its first appli- 
cation. Three days after, wakefulness having again returned, another 
application was resorted to, the plaster being placed higher up, and being 
smaller. In twenty-five minutes sound sleep was induced, which con- 
tinued for nine hours and a half. The belladonna was once more applied, 


though much less needed than previously, and convalescence soon took 


Contributions to Science from Sicily.—Professor Portal has’ forwarded 


for publication in this Journal, a minute tabular report of his practice in 


a particular line, which will have place whenever the translation has been 
completed. It is creditable to the country in which he resides that Pro- 
fessor Portal has encouragement of a substantial character from the gov- 


ernment. His pen is incessantly moving, it would seem, from the vast 
amount of literary and scientific labor he performs in the course of a few 


months. 


New Publications in England.—The#Life of a seereling: Physician, 
from his first Introduction to Practice: comprising Twenty Years’ Wan- 
derings through the greater part of Europe; with Notes of Events, De- 
scriptions of Scenery, and Sketches of Character.. 3 vols. This work is 
the real life of an English physician. it consists of a journal! commenced 
to relieve the ennui of a dull foreign court, and continued until the au- 
thor’s, recent return to England.—Methodus Medendi; or, the Descrip- 
tion and Treatment of the principal Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. By Henry M’Cormac, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Belfast 
Hospital, &c.—Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, and 
formerly Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Part II., chiefly on 
Diseases of the Heart.—Homeopathy—the true healing art, by Dr. Lud- 
wig Colmann.—Observations on the Extraction of Teeth, with plates, by 
J. Chitty Clenden, Surgeon.—Derangements, primary and reflex, of the 
Organs of Digestion, by Robert Dick, M.D.—A New Theory and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, founded upon natural principles, by John Finnion, M.D. 
—Remarks on Medical Reform, a second letter from Sir James Clark. 
—Views upon the Statistics of the Human Chest, Animal Heat, and De- 
terminations of Heat to the Head, by J. Jeffreys.—Observations on the 
Act for Amending the Law relating to Private Lunatic Asylums in Ire- 
land, by William Hasty, M.D. 


Spontaneous Detachment of a Uterine Polypus.—A singular case of 
this nature is reported by M. Marchal, of Calvi, in Corsica. A woman, 
48 years of age, had, for about three years, been subject to frequent and 
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profuse uterine discharges, accompanied by pains in the loins and.a sense 
of weight in the pelvis. » Conjecturing. the existence of an inflammatory 
engorgement of the uterus, the medical attendant ordered leeches to the 
hypogastrium, hip-baths, rest, é&c, Being of an active turn, the. patient 
neglected to fulfil the latter injunction, and, one day, on lifting a heavy 
vessel of hot water for‘one of her baths. she felt.a sudden sensation of an 
internal rupture, and passed, per vaginam, a body of a tissue like the ute- 
rine structure, to which it had been attached by a peduncle. Other cases 
of a spontaneous separation of a polypus are on. record, but in these in- 
stances the result had occurred from ulceration of the peduncle, and not 
as a consequence of a sudden effort, which, according to M. Marchal, 
renders the case unique.— Bulletin de l’ Acad. Royale. 


Medical Miscellany.—The Herkimer County Medical Society, N. Y., 
has a library of about 700 volumes.—A disease somewhat resembling in- 
fluenza, is represented to be making sad havoc among the cattle and sheep 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, England.—A number of sailors who broke 
into a receiving ship, the Tagliaferro, at Malta, to procure wine, made a 
bad mistake and drank so much spirits of turpentine, that nine of them 
died.— A breakfast service of plate of the value of $70 has been presented 
to Mr. Paget, Demonstrator of Pathological Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s. 
Hospital, by his pupils——Clark on Climate, Gibert on the Blood, Macro- 
bin’s Introduction to the Practice of Medicine, and Institutes of Surgery ' 
by Sir Charles Bell, are to be had in separate volumes, very reasonably, f 
the publishers, Messrs. Barrington & Haswell, or their agents,—Assistant 
Surgeon Dr. J. S. N., is ordered to. thie ian: As- 
sistant Surgeon Dr. J. H. Smith to a recruiting vesse] at New Orleans ; 
Assistant Surgeon Dr. E. J. Butler, to the Macedonian; Dr. G. Bachna. 
attached to the Brandywine; Dr. R. W. Jeffrey, Assistant do.; Dr. 
Daniel S. Green, Surgeon to the Vandalia; Dr. Thomas M. Potter, As- 
sistant do.—Dr. Thomas P. Jones, of Washington, D. C., is nominated 
to be one of a commission to test steam apparatus to prevent explosions, 
—Dr. Lovell, a native of New Hampshire, who has resided in St. Do- 
mingo for the last dozen years—and who was not long since condemned 
to be shot by Boyer’s government, for aiding the _ Patriots—was.subse- 

uently liberated, probably through the influence of General Borggella, the ~ 
President of the Council, whose life the doctor had more than once saved. 
by his professional skill. | road 

To Coaresponngnts.—Dr. Trowbridge’s Lecture on the Treatment of Hip- 
disease, Remarks on Dr. Sewall’s Plates of the Stomach of Drunkards, Dr. North’s 
- Retrospect of Practice at Saratoga, are on file for publication. A variety of pa- 

pers relating to the Brass-ratchet controversy have also been received, some of 
which may hereafter be inserted. a Sia 


Manniep,—Dr. 8. W. Butler, of Newport, to Miss Emeline Augusta Backus, 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending April 22, 22.— 14; Females, 18. Stilitorn, 6. 
Of consumption, 1—scarlet fever, 1—smallpox, 2—scrofula, 1—teething, 3—dropsy on the brain, 2 
—fractured thigh, 1—infantile, 3—inflammation of the lungs, 2—inflammation of the bowels, ]—dis 
eane of the heart, 2—lung fever, 8—convulsions, 1—typhus fever, 2—old age, 1 » 1~dropsy 
in the head, 1—liver complaint, 1—hooping cough, 1—disease in the head, 1—measles, 1. eet 
Under 5 years, 17—between 5 and 20 years, 3—between 20 und 60 years, 7—over 60 years, 5. 
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_ Reduction of a Prolapsus Uteri, after Sixteen Years’ continuance.—M. 
Durant records an interesting case o thi in the Transactions of the Med- 
ical Society of Ghent. The wound protruding beyond the external parts, 
and covered by the inverted vagina, presented a globular tumor. round and 
contracted at its origin into the form of a circular appendix. The os uteri 
was clear at its inferior part. The tumor at its middle part ‘was fifteen 
and a half inches in circumference. Its external surface was brownish 
red, and covered with crusts and ulcerations. The long continuance of 
the affection had seriously injured the general health of the patient—she 
was _ and emaciated, and subject to sleeplessness, and cramps of the 
stomach, 

M. Durant, before attempting reduction, kept the patient on light diet, 
and at rest in bed in a proper position; at the same time dressing the tu- 
mor with opiated emollient fomentations. Its surface speedily softened, 
and the crusts fell off, leaving superficial sores. After six days of this 
treatment, the operation was performed. It having been ascertained that 
the rectum and bladder were empty, the patient was placed in the position 
most advantageous for the entrance of the womb. M. D. then introduced 
the right forefinger into the os uteri, and burying it, pushed upwards in 
the axis of the tumor, which itself was placed in the axis of the true pelvis 
—then retaining the uterus in its place with the left hand, withdrew the 
finger, and, repeating this manipulation with gentleness, just as one turns 
the finger of a glove outside in, accomplished the reduction in: less than an 
half hour. He then inserted into the vagina a sponge, cut into the form 
of a cylinder, and saturated with an emollient decoction, the thick end be- 
ing highest up, and a cord attached to the other, for the purpose of remov- 
ing it at pleasure. This sponge-pessary was retained in its place by 
means of compresses, and the T bandage. The patient did well, speedil 
gaining flesh and strength. During the after treatment, which Beene: | 

about six weeks, emollient and astringent lotions were employed, and 
an ofdinary-sized caoutchouc ring-shaped taney was used, the saturated 


nge and the injections being passed its centre.—Journ. de 
Méd. et de Chirurg. Prat. 


Hook Swinging in India.—In the centre of this vast collection is the © 
rt apparatus, circumscribed by a mound of earth raised about two 
feet, having a radius of fifty feet, which forms the boundary of ap- 
proach to the people. It resembles a crotch and pole for drawing water in 
America, and is made to perform a rotary and perpendicular-motion by 
reason of a socket and pivot. Large ropes are attached to each end of the 
lever, by which it is drawn down and raised at pleasure. The gaudy 
idols borne on men’s shoulders attended by spearmen, drummers, pipers, 
dancers, etc., have arrived with their victim at theit respective places of 
destination. While the man is being suspended from the massy beam, by 
means of a small cord, one end of which is attatched to a double-pointed 
hook which has been inserted under the two large tendons of the back, an 
almost breathless silence pervades this entire multitude. A universal cheer 
by clapping the hands thrills like an electric shock the multitude, as this 
devotee to ignorance, superstition and idolatry rises and swings in the air. 
Flowers, leaves, strips of cloth and paper are strown by him in every direc- 
‘tion, which are seized by hundreds of uplifted hands below, as so many 
priceless and imperishable treasures.— Missionary Herald. 
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